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only with the 93 volumes of Place manuscripts at the British Museum, 
but also with the 180 volumes, chiefly consisting of press cuttings, 
owned by the British Museum and stored at the Hendon Annexe. 
These volumes were carefully collected by Place and cover the earlier 
years of the movement. But the great value of Mr. West's work 
lies not so much in its completeness and accuracy, valuable as are 
these characteristics, as in the fact that he indicates not only the 
many threads that were drawn together to produce Chartism, but also 
shows how these threads — separating and diverging, but always con- 
tinuing — ran into the later movements of British life — into cooperation, 
into movements for popular education, and into the labor movement 
which attained such importance during the war. He shows that the 
Chartist movement was no bubble, blown into momentary impressive- 
ness and then disappearing in nothingness, but rather one wave of an 
onward coming tide, which ebbed, but was succeeded by other waves 
using the same water and urged on by the same impetus, which are 
still advancing, and show no sign of turning back. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

The English Reform Bill of 1867. By Joseph H. Park. 
(New York. Columbia University. 1920. Pp. 285.) 

Among the lines of investigation carried on during many years past 
under the direction of the faculty of political science in Columbia Uni- 
versity not the least interesting and important has been that relating 
to the development of England during the nineteenth century — which 
now "belongs to the ages," and consequently to the historian. To 
that varied and admirable series of studies on the Chartist movement 
which appeared some three or four years ago, is now added a history 
of the Reform Bill of 1867, and the promise of a similar account of fran- 
chise reform since 1885. For such work the student of modern English 
politics cannot be too grateful, for it would seem that English scholars 
have been too largely content to regard little or nothing of any conse- 
quence since 1832. 

The present volume, after an introductory chapter on the Great 
Reform Bill, its defects and developments and the growth of the reform 
movement until its culmination in the sixties, both in England and on 
the continent, proceeds to its main theme, which is prefaced by a dis- 
cussion of the condition of the working classes and the popular and 
official attitude toward parliamentary reform. Thenceforth the story 
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revolves, naturally, around Disraeli. And there is no one interested 
in either English history or in parliamentary government, or in the 
great magician, who will not find his clear, fair account, both scholarly 
and entertaining. For Mr. Park has one quality which is, unfortu- 
nately, rare in young doctors of philosophy — he can write — almost 
always — as well as he can investigate. 

Naturally he is more or less limited in his material. The comple- 
tion of Moneypenny and Buckle's Life of Disraeli fortunately came 
before the publication of his study, and he owes something to its illu- 
minating pages. For the rest he relies upon published material, as 
one must for such a work, and he has carefully combed the periodicals. 
Perhaps in writing such history as this we shall always be confined to 
such sources; though it is just conceivable that there exist letters and 
memoranda which will throw more light on the question which con- 
cerns him much — the real motives of the prime minister in putting 
forward such a measure at such a time — whether from a real sense of 
its justice as well as its expediency, whether to dish the Whigs or to 
help the workingman. That question Mr. Park answers as well as it 
can be answered in the present state of our knowledge — perhaps as 
well as it can ever be answered. Yet that question, though it is the 
most interesting part of the volume, is not the most important contri- 
bution which he makes. That contribution lies in the long study of 
the circumstances which preceded and in some measure compelled the 
passage of the bill. There he has gathered together a mass of informa- 
tion which, however unsatisfactory in certain particulars, as the author 
himself is well aware, gives us a better basis of fact for our judgment of 
mid-nineteenth century England and its politics than we have had 
before. 

Only in one respect would the present reviewer suggest a slight modi- 
fication of Mr. Park's conclusions as to the results of the bill of 1867, 
the Tory attitude, and the probable position of Disraeli with regard to 
the social legislation of the twentieth century. Apart from the great 
minister's recognition of the fact that it was good if not indeed neces- 
sary politics, it is apparent that the Tory attitude, as represented by 
Disraeli, differed radically from the Liberal attitude as represented by 
Mr. Gladstone. And that difference, among others, gives Mr. Disraeli 
a different place in the history of such legislation from that occupied 
by Mr. Gladstone, irrespective of the quality and character of the two 
men. They are not in the same political dimension. 

W. C. Abbott. 

Harvard University. 



